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Education 

Summary 


A  SiMI. MONTHLY  tIPORT  ON  NIW  D  I V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S, 
TRINDS,  IDIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


Rough  handling  of  UMT  by  the  House  this  month 
leaves  only  a  shred  of  the  plan  intact.  Universal  military 
training  was  approved  in  principle  but,  in  effect,  the  actu¬ 
al  program  was  thrown  out.  As  passed  by  the  House, 
the  military  manpower  bill  merely  creates  a  civilian  com¬ 
mission  that  would  spend  the  next  six  months  setting  up 
a  blueprint  for  UMT.  The  blueprint  could  be  approved, 
amended  or  rejected  by  Congress  in  concurrent  resolution. 
In  other  words,  after  six  months  the  fight  could  start 
all  over  again. 

Vastly  different.  Senate  and  House  manpower  meas¬ 
ures  now  are  in  the  hands  of  a  conference  committee 
which  must  work  out  many  compromises. 

Seore  on  draft  tOHts  will  mean  nothing  if 

local  draft  boards,  like  Congressmen,  feel  that  deferment 
of  college  students  would  set  up  a  “privileged  class.” 
Last  week  the  House  smashed  plans  for  uniform  defer¬ 
ment  of  scholastically-capable  students  by  amending  the 
manpower  bill  to  leave  the  student  deferment  question 
up  to  local  draft  officials. 

But  the  nationwide  tests,  set  for  May  26,  June  16  and 
June  30,  will  be  given  anyway.  If  the  amendment  sticks 
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after  Senate-House  compromises  are  worked  out.  Selective 
Service  headquarters  will  urge,  but  cannot  order,  local 
boards  to  base  deferments  on  test  scores  and/or  class 
standing. 

There  will  be  no  tests  for  high  school  seniors.  This, 
Selective  Service  Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey  explains,  is 
because  virtually  no  high  school  student  expecting  to 
enter  college  next  fall  would  be  up  for  induction  before 
the  opening  of  the  term.  Under  the  present  law  (and 
current  bill),  students  may  remain  in  college  throughout 
the  academic  year  once  they  are  enrolled. 

However,  a  fourth  test  for  college  students  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  soon.  It  is  being  arranged  for  those  whose  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  do  not  permit  them  to  take  an  examination 
on  Saturday. 

Taltlon  freeze  was  lifted  on  April  9.  Supple¬ 
mentary  Price  Regulation  No.  15  takes  ceiling  off  rates, 
fees  and  other  charges  made  by  educational  institutions 
which  are  “providing  a  systematic  and  supervised  course 
of  instruction  in  a  useful  branch  of  knowledge,  art,  craft 
or  skill.” 

Little  use  of  educational  facilities  for  train¬ 
ing  military  personnel  is  contemplated  at  present,  reports 
the  Department  of  Defense  Committee  on  Educational 
Liaison.  This  sums  the  situation  up:  new  ASTP  or  V-I2 
plans  are  not  envisioned;  only  a  few  servicemen  will  be 
assigned  to  area  and  language  studies  in  civilian  schools; 
additional  training  facilities  for  women  in  military  serv¬ 
ice  probably  will  not  be  needed;  use  of  vocational  and 
trade  schools  will  be  very  limited. 

So  aside  from  students  in  ROTC  programs,  there  will 
be  few  men  in  uniform  attending  school.  The  ROTC  is 
being  expanded,  however.  The  Army  will  have  36  new 
units;  and  the  Air  Force,  62.  fSee  “Training  for  Defense 
Workers,”  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL) 

One  hy  one,  racial  bars  are  emmbllng  in 

the  South’s  professional  and  graduate  schools.  Last 
month,  the  U.  of  North  Carolina  was  in  receipt  of  a  man¬ 
date  from  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to 
open  its  law  school  to  Negroes. 

The  order  was  the  same  as  that  given  the  U.  of  Texas 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  June.  But  the  situation  was 
different.  North  Carolina’s  claims  of  providing  “separate 
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but  equal”  law  school  facilities  for  white  and  Negro  stu¬ 
dents  were  far  better  founded.  Unlike  the  hastily  opened 
Negro  law  school  in  Texas,  North  Carolina’s  Negro  law 
school  had  been  operating  for  12  years,  had  a  good  li¬ 
brary,  and  its  students  had  been  passing  state  bar  ex¬ 
aminations  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  law  students 
at  the  university.  But  these  facts  did  not  sway  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court.  While  pointing  out  some  physical  deficiencies 
which  made  the  Negro  school  “unequal.”  it  indicated  that 
the  greatest  inequality  was  presented  by  segregation,  it¬ 
self.  Said  the  court:  “It  is  a  definite  handicap  to  the 
colored  student  to  confine  his  associations  in  law  school 
to  people  of  his  own  class.” 

Although  the  university  trustees  later  voted  to  open 
to  qualified  Negroes  courses  not  provided  in  the  state’s 
Negro  colleges  (which  means  all  other  graduate  schools), 
they  still  hoped  to  keep  the  law  school  all  white.  This 
month  they  appealed  the  case  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Nearing  of  the  GI  bill  ent-off  date  is  quicken¬ 
ing  interest  in  an  amendment  that  would  permit  a  veteran 
who  had  started  a  course  prior  to  July  25,  1951  to  re¬ 
sume  and  complete  it  at  any  time  up  to  July  25,  1956. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  new  courses  may  not  be  started, 
nor  interrupted  courses  resumed,  after  July  25  this  year. 

Several  months  of  F€C  hearings  probably  will 
precede  final  allocation  of  TV  frequencies,  it  is  expected. 
Then  it  will  be  another  18  months  before  frequencies 
are  assigned,  construction  permits  are  granted,  and  new 
stations  go  on  the  air.  (See  “When  the  TV  Freeze  Lifts” 
AUDIO-VISUAL.) 

Under  the  FCC  master  plan,  82  very  high  frequency 
channels  and  127  ultra  high  frequency  channels  would 
be  set  aside  for  non-commercial  educational  television. 
That  is  less  than  half  as  many  as  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  requested.  Their  chief  complaint :  13  states  received 
no  VHF  channel;  seven  states  no  UHF  channel;  one  state 
(New  Jersey),  received  neither. 

Educational  status  of  migrant  families  is 

the  lowest  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  reports  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor.  After  a 
year-long  study  of  the  lot  of  the  itinerant  farm  worker 
(there  are  some  1,500,000  in  the  country),  the  commis¬ 
sion  this  month  presented  recommendations  aimed  at 
complete  elimination  of  farm  labor  migrancy  eventually. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direction,  it  believes,  would 
be  establishment  of  a  Federal  Committee  on  Migratory 
Farm  Labor  to  coordinate  and  stimulate  activities  of  the 
federal  government  and  other  agencies.  One  of  its  tasks: 
working  out  plans  for  interstate  and  federal  cooperation 
in  the  education  of  migrant  children. 

For  flouting  a  school  admissions  age,  a 

father  was  sent  to  jail  by  a  North  Carolina  court  this 
month.  Regardless  of  the  state  law,  the  court  injunction 
to  keep  his  under-age  son  at  home,  or  the  penalty,  the 
father  insisted  that  any  boy  who  was  five  feet  tall  was 
ready  for  the  first  grade,  whether  the  first  grade  was 
ready  for  him  or  not.  In  deference  to  the  boy’s  height 
and  the  father’s  resoluteness,  the  court  finally  permitted 
an  exception  to  the  admissions  rule,  but  insisted  that 


the  father  either  pay  a  $150  fine  or  serve  his  sentence  for 
contempt  of  court. 

Laws  to  force  televising  of  football  by  state 
universities  have  met  speedy  defeat  wherever  they  have 
been  brought  up — including  the  California,  Minnesota. 
Oklahoma  and  Ohio  legislatures.  Now  pushers  of  “live” 
games  on  television  have  taken  the  cause  elsewhere.  At 
their  request,  the  U.  S.  Justice  Department  is  investigating 
NCAA  and  Big  Ten  TV  bans  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  violate  anti-trust  statutes.  |  ] 

The  NCAA,  it  is  reported,  may  lift  its  restriction  to  < 

permit  live  telecasting,  under  test  conditions,  of  one  major  j 

college  football  game  in  each  region  next  fall.  | 

On  trial  for  contempt  of  Congress.  Edw.  A.  | 
Rumely  of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government  ( 
is  leaning  on  “freedom  of  press”  in  his  defense  for  re-  j 
fusing  to  furnish  the  House  Lobby  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee  with  names  of  the  chief  buyers  of  his  organiza-  j 
tion’s  booklets.  Rabidly  denouncing  federal  aid  to  edu-  I 
cation,  as  well  as  federal  aid  to  everything  else,  the  book¬ 
lets  swamped  schools  and  colleges.  I 

For  an  illuminating  account  of  how  such  pamphleteer-  ] 
ing  is  conducted,  the  NE.A  advises  school  people  to  write  , 
their  Congressmen  for  copies  of  the  committee’s  reports.  ^ 


Administration 


story  of  the  Pasadena  school  crisis  has  been  ) 
rushed  into  print  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  To  be  released  ) 
next  week,  This  Happened  in  Pasadena*  reports  details 
of  the  community  controversy,  the  personalities,  issues  i  | 
and  machinations  involved.  The  author  is  David  Hurl-  s 

burd,  a  free  lance  writer  formerly  with  Time.  Says  the  ' 

publisher:  “The  book  warns  and  amply  illustrates  how  I 
purely  local  arguments  over  schools  can  be  used  by  out-  '  | 

side  forces  to  undermine  all  public  education.”  d  J 
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Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA 

&  AASA  has  a  new  chairman.  James  B.  Conant,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  U.,”  was  elected  to  the*  post  last  mondi 
to  succeed  John  K.  Norton,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  New  vice-chairman  is  Henry  H.  Hill,  president  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

The  commission  also  has  announced  plans  for  new 
policy  statements.  Those  to  be  issued  this  summer  will 
concern  adult  education,  citizens’  responsibilities  for  edu¬ 
cational  policies,  and  the  need  for  giving  priority  to  pub¬ 
lic  education  during  the  present  national  emergency. 
Other  plans  include  a  study  of  out-of-school  unemployed 
youth,  and  additional  publications  on  character  education. 

Successor  to  Robt.  M.  Hutchins  at  the  U.  of 

Chicago  will  be  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton,  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  as  chancellor  was  announced  by  university  trustees 
this  month.  Dr.  Kimpton,  said  to  be  Hutchins’  choice 
for  the  {>ost,  joined  the  U.  of  Chicago  staff  in  1943  as 
dean  of  students  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  edu¬ 
cation,  later  becoming  vice  president  and  dean  of  faculties. 
In  1947  he  left  to  become  dean  of  students  at  Stanford. 
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returning  to  Chicago  U.  last  year  to  take  over  the  pri¬ 
marily  money-raising  job  of  vice  president  in  charge 
of  development.  The  new  chancellor  says  he  is  “sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  the  educational  policies  established  by 
Chancellor  Hutchins,”  that  he  does  not  yet  know  whether 
there  will  be  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  type  of 
education  offered  at  the  U.  of  Chicago. 

fiiham  of  college  athletics  is  partly,  if  not  largely, 
responsible  for  recent  basketball  scandals,  contends  FBI 
Director  J.  Exlgar  Hoover.  Testifying  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  recently,  he  said  that  players  who  “fixed” 
games  were  to  be  condemned — but  not  more  so  than  col¬ 
leges  which  operate  under  codes  not  to  pay  players,  but 
nonetheless  slip  them  automobiles,  or  salaries  for  jobs 
they  do  not  perform.  Shame  for  sports’  fixing,  he  charg¬ 
ed,  “must  be  shared  by  colleges  which  have  commercial¬ 
ized  athletics  to  get  money  to  enlarge  their  facilities.” 

One  Kefauver  committee  report  now  in  preparation, 
incidentally,  will  cover  organized  gambling’s  invasion  of 
the  collegiate  basketball  betting  field. 

Reinstated  by  the  North  Central  Assn., 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  high  schools  have  regained  their  ac¬ 
credited  standing.  They  had  been  dropped  from  asso¬ 
ciation  membership  last  year  after  the  school  term  had 
been  cut  because  of  inadequate  funds. 

At  its  annual  meeting  last  month,  the  association  also 
extended  DePaul  U.’s  accreditation  for  two  years.  The 
large  (10,000  enrollment)  Chicago  college  had  been  in 
danger  of  losing  its  membership  due  to  “weaknesses” 
in  its  program,  but  improvements  made  during  the  past 
year  induced  the  association  to  withhold  its  final  decision. 

Recommended  personnel  policies  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  bulletin  scheduled  for  publication  by  the 
N’EA  Committee  on  Tenure  &  Academic  Freedom  and 
the  NEA  Research  Division.  But  first,  the  committee 
hopes  to  get  all  of  the  policies  endorsed  by  the  AASA. 
Nat.  Assn,  of  School  Boards,  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents 
&  Teachers  and  NEA  Dept,  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

As  a  precaution  in  event  of  bombing,  school 
officials  should  lay  plans  for  protection  of  records,  re¬ 
minds  the  New  York  State  Education  Dept.  Its  recently 
published  pamphlet,  “Protecting  Local  Public  Records 
Against  Bombing  Attacks,”  tells  what  records  should  be 
particularly  well  safeguarded,  and  discusses  dispersion, 
microfilming  and  copying  as  methods  of  preservation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘This  Happened  in  Pasadena,  David  Hurlburd.  Macmillan  Co., 

60  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  t2M. 

Improvinfc  Public  Education  Through  School  Board  Action. 
Maurice  Jacob  Thomas  &  others.  U.  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  I24p.  $3.  (Discussion  of  major  problems  confronting 
public  education.) 

“Principles  of  Composition  for  the  State  Board  of  Education" 
Fred  Swalls.  School  Board  Jour.,  Apr.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee  1.  (Proposed  methods  of  selecting  members;  recom¬ 
mended  number  of  members,  length  of  term,  compensation.) 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Secondary  Education.  Vernon  E.  An¬ 
derson,  Paul  R.  Grim  and  Wm.  T.  Gruhn.  Ronald  Press,  15  E. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  508p.  $4.50. 


Professional  Relations 


C'alifornia’s  loyalty  oath  has  fallen  at  the 

hands  of  the  California  State  Appellate  Court.  Ordering 
university  regents  to  rehire  26  professors  who  lost  their 
jobs  when  they  refused  to  sign  a  special  non-Communist 
pledge  as  a  condition  of  employment,  the  court  unani¬ 
mously  ruled  that  the  oath  requirement  violated  Califor¬ 
nia’s  constitution.  “The  faculty’s  regular  oath  to  support 
the  constitution,”  the  court  said,  “is  the  highest  loyalty 
that  can  be  demonstrated  by  any  citizen  ...  a  more  ex¬ 
clusive  test  would  be  a  forerunner  of  tyranny.”  Then  it 
added:  “We  are  keenly  aware  that  equal  to  the  danger 
of  subversion  from  without  is  danger  of  subversion  from 
within  by  the  gradual  whittling  away  ...  of  the  very 
pillars  of  our  freedom.” 

But  regents  (who  themselves  are  split  on  the  need  for 
the  special  loyalty  test)  may  appeal  the  case  to  the  state’s 
supreme  court. 

New  peak  in  NEA  membership  is  reported  this 
year.  As  of  March  20,  the  roll  stood  at  4^,893,  the 
highest  in  NEA  history. 

Local  associations  affiliated  with  the  NEA,  incidentally, 
have  grown  from  892  in  1941  to  an  estimated  4,000 
this  year. 

To  keep  pace  with  new  generations,  teach¬ 
ers  should  maintain  close  touch  with  childhood,  observ¬ 
ing  children  in  their  “cribs,  playpens,  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens,”  advises  Margaret  Mead,  in  The 
School  in  American  Culture  (Harvard  U.  Press;  $1.50). 
According  to  Anthropologist  Mead,  life  changes  so  fast 
in  modern  America,  that  each  year  the  teacher  faces 
“different”  children.  She  writes:  “In  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  children  of  five  already  have  incorporated  into 
their  everyday  thinking  ideas  that  most  of  their  elders 
will  never  fully  assimilate.” 

Familiar  with  merit  rating  as  students, 

teachers  should  not  object  strenuously  to  being  rated  on 
their  jobs.  So  indicates  a  survey  of  teacher  and  cadet 
teacher  rating  systems  in  Oregon. 

Made  by  the  Oregon  Education  Assn.’s  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  &  Professional  Standards,  and  re¬ 
ported  in  the  April  issue  of  School  Executive,  the  investi¬ 
gation  disclosed  that  more  than  90%  of  teachers  trained 
in  Oregon  are  subject  to  rating  during  their  preparation 
periods.  Yet,  it  found  that  only  25%  of  Oregon’s  teach¬ 
ers  (mostly  in  first-class  districts)  are  formally  rated 
by  their  supervisors  or  principals. 

To  rating  systems  now  used,  the  commission  had  this 
chief  objection:  in  at  least  half  of  the  districts,  teachers 
do  not  share  in  their  own  evaluations. 

Book-selling  becomes  unethical  when  teach¬ 
ers  sell  the  books  and  their  customers  are  their  students, 
Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt  of  Chicago  advised  a  group  of 
Wright  Junior  College  teachers  this  month.  The  teachers, 
it  was  discovered,  owned  a  bookstore  near  the  college, 
specialized  in  selling  textbooks  and  school  supplies.  By 
operating  the  store,  Supt.  Hunt  pointed  out,  the  teachers 
had  put  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  could  de- 
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rive  (or  be  accused  of  deriving)  personal  gain  by  apply* 
ing  pressure  on  students  to  trade  only  with  them. 

Told  that  their  business  activity  was  perhaps  illegal 
as  well  as  unethical,  the  teachers  planned  to  sell  out. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Summer  Study  in  Latin  America — 1951.  Pan  Amer.  Union,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  21  p.  10c.  (Information  on  summer  school  courses  offered 
by  Latin  American  institutions,  on  study-tours  offered  by  U.  S, 
institutions,  and  on  educational  trips  sponsored  by  various  or¬ 
ganizations.) 

“A  Summary  of  the  Minneapolis  School  Strike,"  L.  E.  Leipold. 
School  Board  Jour.,  Apr.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1. 
( A  lesson  in  how  teachers'  strikes  hurt  both  teachers  and  schools.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Experiment  with  phonetie  spelling  in  the 

Dearborn  (Mich.)  public  schools  has  convinced  Dear¬ 
born  teachers  that  other  methods  of  teaching  spelling 
are  better.  Last  fall,  a  third-  and  fifth-grade  class  in  two 
Dearborn  schools  were  divided  into  two  sections  each. 
While  one  section  was  taught  spelling  according  to  regu¬ 
lar  procedure  (in  Dearborn,  spelling  lessons  present  words 
in  conventional  age-group  vocabulary  organization),  the 
other  section  was  taught  to  sound  words,  to  analyze  their 
roots  and  endings,  and  vocabulary  was  presented  in 
phonetic  groupings,  After  one  semester  the  experiment 
was  stopped,  for  pupils  in  the  phonetic  spelling  classes 
were  not  excelling  others.  “The  amount  of  overlearning 
required  by  the  word  analysis  plan  does  not  seem  to 
bring  sufficient  accomplishment  for  the  time  spent,”  the 
Dearborn  Dept,  of  Research  &  Testing  concluded. 

Small  gathering  of  science  teachers  at  the 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation  headquarters  in  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  for  three  days  next  month  probably  will 
touch  off  a  series  of  institutes  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  meeting  will  be  attended  by  only  25  persons.  Most 
will  be  high  school  science  teachers,  but  a  few  will  be 
individuals  from  universities  and  industry.  They  will 
put  their  heads  together  on  how  teachers  can  encourage 
individual  creativeness,  discovery  and  inventiveness  in 
high  school  students — and  on  how  the  Edison  Foundation 
can  aid  them  in  doing  so.  If  the  sessions  prove  produc¬ 
tive,  plans  will  be  made  for  reaching  larger  numbers  of 
high  school  science  teachers  at  intimate,  rather  than  large 
meetings. 

Dedicated  to  “perpetuating  the  philosophy,  patterns  of 
work  and  ideals  of  personal  development  as  exemplified 
by  Thomas  A.  Edison,”  the  Edison  Foundation  hopes  to 
help  science  teachers  find  answers  to  these  questions: 
(1)  How  can  we  arouse  vital  interests  in  science  and 
technology  among  pupils  of  high  mental  abilities?  (2) 
How  can  we  sustain  and  develop  these  interests  of  abler 

students  so  that  they  can  progress  faster  and  to  higher 
levels  of  understand^g  than  are  now  customary?  (3) 
What  are  some  effective  ways  of  teaching  all  students 
so  that  we  may  spark  their  individual  talents,  creative¬ 
ness  and  initiative?  (4)  How  can  we  foster  a  spirit 
among  science  teachers  so  students  can  understand  and 


have  realistic  experiences  in  what  science  is,  and  how 
can  we  reveal  to  them  what  science  is  not? 

There  are  many  conventions  open  to  high  school  science 
teachers,  the  foundation  points  out.  But  most  are  so 
huge  that  the  teacher  has  little  opportunity  to  share  in 
discussion  with  the  featured  speakers.  In  addition,  schools 
are  often  financially  unable  to  pay  for  convention  trips. 
Therefore,  the  foundation  is  not  only  sponsoring  the 
institutes,  but  is  paying  expenses  of  participants.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  will  attend  the  first  meeting,  incidentally,  were 
chosen  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn,  and  the  U.  S, 
Office  of  Elducation.  Both  have  sanctioned  the  plan. 

Supervised  news  readlnul  is  considered  essential 
in  the  teaching  of  current  history  by  Social  Studies  Teach¬ 
er  Mary  Frances  Rankin,  at  Lindley  junior  high  school, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  Of  the  two  periods  per  week  which 
her  classes  spend  studying  current  events,  one  is  devoted 
solely  to  supervised  reading  of  news,  she  reports  in  the 
April  9  issue  of  The  Civic  Leader.  Many  junior  high 
school  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  current 
affairs  to  be  trusted  to  read  news  on  their  own,  and 
most  can  profit  by  additional  aid  in  bettering  their  read¬ 
ing  habits,  she  feels. 

Among  other  procedures  which  Miss  Rankin  has  found 
successful:  (1)  organization  of  the  class  into  a  club 
to  provide  practice  in  parliamentary  procedure,  and  to 
encourage  leadership  and  class  participation  (2)  study 
of  how  newspapers  are  written  and  published,  with  a 
class  visit  to  a  newspaper  plant  (3)  contests  in  which  the 
class  is  divided  into  two  teams,  with  each  team  answer¬ 
ing  the  other’s  questions  on  important  happenings  of 
the  week. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Use  of  Charts  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Madison  (Wis.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  46 p.  60c.  (Instructions  for  making  and  using  teach¬ 
ing  charts,  as  proposed  by  a  faculty  committee.) 

“Pupil-Teacher  Planning:  Three  Steps,”  Carlos  DeZafra,  Ir. 
Clearing  House,  Apr.  1951.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  (Pupil-teacher 
planning  must  come  gradually,  the  author  believes.  He  proposes 
how  it  can  be  introduced,  and  how  it  can  be  controlled.)  i 

“How  Literature  Is  Taught,"  Dora  V.  Smith.  NEA  Jour.,  Apt.  I 
1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on  up-to-date  | 
literature  teaching.)  I 


Curricula 


AASA  yeaarbook  lia  10S3  will  be  titled  The  Cur¬ 
riculum.  Supt.  Lawrence  E.  Derthick,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  is  chairman  of  the  10-member  commission  charged 
with  its  preparation. 

More  room  for  art  In  schools  was  urged  this 
month  at  the  first  convention  of  the  Nat.  Art  Education 
Assn.,  in  New  York  City.  According  to  Dr.  Irwin  Edman. 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  U.,  freedom  h 

threatened  not  only  by  dogmas  of  the  right  and  left, 
but  also  by  growing  standardization. 

Art  teachers,  he  challenged,  could  go  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  by  making  esthetic  values  comprehensible  to 
children  who  will  not  be  artists  but  who  can  be  taught 
“to  use  their  eyes.”  In  giving  the  young  the  experience 
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of  learning  to  apprehend  the  world  with  fullness  and 
variety  of  feeling,  one  is  extending  to  them  a  rare  gift 
of  freedom,  he  explained. 

Another  speaker,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Carl  J.  McGrath,  feared  that  education  at  all  levels  would 
become  dominated  by  those  who  favored  “narrow, 
specialized  training  for  technical,  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  fields.”  Educators,  he  warned,  must  demand 
proper  recognition  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in  schools. 

Competition  in  commnnity  betterment  is 

being  sponsored  this  year  by  the  School  Executive,  470 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City  16.  Awards  will  be  made  to 
five  school  administrators  who  report  the  best  programs 
for  improving  the  quality  of  living  within  the  community. 
Entries  must  be  submitted  by  December  1,  1951. 

Favorite  sport  of  school  critics  —  charging 
that  yesterday’s  schools  were  better  than  today’s  —  is 
dampened  by  a  report  from  the  NEA  Research  Division. 
Some  time  ago,  it  discloses  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Public  &  Education,  a  Cleveland  teacher  compared  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  written  examinations  given  in  Cleveland’s 
four  senior  high  schools  with  results  on  the  same  test 
given  in  four  junior  high  schools  100  years  later.  High 
school  pupils  of  1848  scored  38.5  on  the  test;  100  years 
later,  junior  high  school  pupils  scored  39.8. 

Questions  most  frequently  missed  by  the  two  groups 
were  revealing,  however.  Yesterday’s  students  fell  down 
in  definitions,  mental  and  practical  arithmetic,  but  today’s 
muffed  American  history,  grammar  and  geography. 

A  new  six-page  cartoon  leaflet  published  by  the  NEIA 
Division  of  Press  &  Radio  Relations,  incidentally,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  public  that  the  three  R’s  remain  the 
foundation  of  the  school  program.  The  leaflet  is  called 
“Schools  and  Fishin’  Poles.” 

May  program  for  klndergartenera-to-be 

in  the  Lakewood,  Ohio,  school  system  eliminates  most  of 
the  confusion  usually  attending  the  first  day  of  school 
in  September.  For  one  day  each  spring,  kindergarten 
teachers  dismiss  their  regular  classes  and  hold  pre-kinder¬ 
garten  sessions  for  those  children  who  will  enroll  in  the 
fall.  Thus,  when  the  new  school  year  starts,  the  children 
are  familiar  with  the  room  and  its  playthings,  acquainted 
with  the  group  and  teacher. 

While  children  attend  the  pre-kindergarten  session  in 
May,  their  mothers  are  receiving  information  from  the 
principal  on  registration  routine,  and  from  the  nurse  on 
immunization  procedures.  But  not  the  least  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  advantages  is  the  advance  information  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  school  administration  on  coming  enrollment, 
according  to  Supt.  Martin  W.  Elssex. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  High  School  Home  Economics," 

Muriel  G.  McFarland.  NEA  Jour.,  Apr.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.fF., 
Fork  6,  D.  C.  (Discussion  and  examples  of  new  emphasis  in 
‘he  leaching  of  homemaking.) 

The  Child  in  the  Rural  Environment,  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  ed.  NEA, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  IT  ash.  6,  D.C.  $2,  paperbotmd;  t3,  cloth- 
hound.  (The  1951  yearbook  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Education. 
The  book  shows  how  a  child's  rural  environment  may  and  should 
be  utUiied  by  educational  programs  in  rural  areas.) 


“The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Language  Teaching,”  Clarke  L.  Foster. 
School  &  Society,  Apr.  7.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  place  of  language  teaching  in  the  curriculum.) 


Guidance 


il^hool  day  diaries  provide  a  needed  emotional 
outlet  for  sixth-grade  pupils,  according  to  Mrs.  Kirby 
Greene,  a  teacher  of  Churchland  school,  Linwood,  N.  C. 
In  the  March  issue  of  North  Carolirui  Education,  she 
reports  a  diary-keeping  project,  in  which  pupils  had  a 
few  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  day  to  keep  their  per¬ 
sonal  notes  up  to  date.  Urged  to  record  significant  hap¬ 
penings,  particularly  those  which  were  bearing  on  their 
minds,  the  pupils  released  many  pent-up  feelings,  giving 
Mrs.  Greene  insight  which  helped  her  deal  with  their 
problems. 

A  measure  to  license  psychologists  in  New 

York  State  was  vetoed  this  monUi  by  Gov.  Dewey.  De¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  public  from  “quacks”  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  April  5),  the  legislation  also  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  some  legitimate  psychologists  from  practicing. 
Gov.  Dewey  maintained. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Occupational  Information— Its  Nature  and  Use,  Clifford  P.  Froeh- 
lich,  ed.  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  4.  600p.  $5.75.  (A  handbook  giving  a  complete  list  of 
reliable  sources  of  all  types  of  occupational  information,  and 
suggestions  on  how  the  data  can  be  used  in  counseling  students.) 
These  WeU-Adjusted  Children,  Grace  Langdon  &  Irving  IF .  Stout. 
John  Day  Co.,  Inc.,  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  $3.75.  ( Report  on  two 
studies  of  especially  well-adfusted  children,  and  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  their  personality  development.) 

“Student  and  Faculty  Counseling  Information”  Higher  Education 
&  Nat.  Aflfaira,  Mar.  19,  1951.  Amer.  Council  on  Education,  1785 
Mass.  Ave.,  N.IF.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  special  issue  presenting  in¬ 
formation,  needed  by  counselors,  on  educational  opportunities  in 
the  military  services  and  on  special  military  jobs  requiring  some 
college  training.) 

“Vocational  Guidance:  9th-Grade  Preparation  at  Grosse  Pointe,” 
G.  A.  Custer  Homeier.  Clearing  House,  Apr.  1951.  207  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  3.  (Description  of  a  one-semester  guidance  program  in  9th- 
grade  social  studies.) 

Educational  Measurement,  E.  F.  Lindquist,  ed.  Amer.  Council 
on  Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  820p.  $6. 
(A  comprehensive  handbook  and  textbook  on  the  theory  and 
technique  of  educational  measurement.) 


Student  Activities 


Green  pennants  flying  from  schools  in 

Pennsylvania  these  days  signify  that  no  pupil  has  been 
involved  in  a  traffic  accident  for  a  month. 

Sponsored  by  the  Governor’s  Highway  Safety  Advisory 
Committee,  the  new  safety  program  is  open  to  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools.  Administered  by  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  teachers  and  representatives  of  a  local 
safety  or  civic  group,  the  plan  calls  for  emphasis  in  class¬ 
rooms  on  traffic  safety,  detailed  reports  to  the  state  com¬ 
mittee  on  any  motor  accident  involving  a  pupil,  regard¬ 
less  of  when  or  where  the  mishap  took  place.  When  the 
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school  gets  the  green  pennant,  individual  pupils  are 
awarded  “Green  Cross”  pins. 

Trend  to  soft-pedal  contests  may  have  been 
started  by  the  North  Central  Assn.  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Oct.  5,  1950.)  In  deference  to  its  advice  that  most 
school  contests  should  be  eliminated,  the  U.  of  Oklahoma 
last  month  announced  the  end  of  its  annual  competition 
in  classroom  subjects.  However,  it  will  continue  to  spon¬ 
sor  contests  in  speech,  sports,  music  and  drama  as  it 
sees  fit.  (See  "In  Studying  Their  Home  State,”  below.) 

In  slndying  their  home  state,  upper  elementary 
grade  pupils  in  West  Virginia  have  the  benefit  of  West 
Virginia  Clubs,  organized  21  years  ago  under  state  edu¬ 
cation  department  sponsorship.  Since  that  time,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  graders  have  taken  part  in 
prescribed  club  activities  which  stressed  learning  of  facts 
about  the  state.  Each  year,  members  have  been  required 
to  answer  sets  of  questions  (50  for  fifth  graders,  150  for 
eighth  graders)  on  West  Virginia,  with  winners  from  each 
county  taking  part  in  a  state  ceremony  and  competing 
for  the  “Award  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe”  in  the  spring. 

Last  month,  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  an¬ 
nounced  that  while  the  clubs  would  stay,  the  question 
and  answer  contest  would  go.  Surveyed  on  its  merits, 
teachers  felt  that  more  up-to-date  projects  could  take  its 
place. 

For  furthering  world  understanding,  teach¬ 
ers  in  elementary  and  high  schools  should  feel  free  to 
contact  foreign  students  in  nearby  colleges,  inviting  them 
to  visit  their  classes.  Such  is  the  advice  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Understanding  &  World  Peace  Commission  of 
the  Minneapolis  public  schools.  This  month  it  was  offer¬ 
ing  Minneapolis  teachers  a  sheet  of  suggestions  on  where 
to  find  foreign  students,  how  to  make  arrangements  for 
them  to  talk  before  small  (rarely  large)  elementary  or 
high  school  groups,  and  how  to  assure  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  a  pleasant  one  for  the  guests.  (See  bdow.) 

30,000  foreign  students  are  in  the  IT.  S., 

according  to  a  survey  completed  by  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education  last  month.  It  is  an  all-time  record. 
“The  large  number  is  particularly  significant.”  Kenneth 
Holland,  president  of  the  institute  points  out.  “inasmuch 
as  not  so  long  ago  anyone  who  wanted  a  ‘really  good’ 
education  went  to  Europe.” 

Distribution  of  foreign  students,  the  institute  said, 
corresponds  roughly  to  total  population  of  the  states 
themselves,  but  1,400  colleges  scattered  across  the  country 
reported  at  least  one.  Institutions  with  the  most  are 
Columbia,  the  U.  of  California  and  NYII,  each  with 
more  than  a  thousand.  But  the  school  w’ith  the  highest 
percentage  of  foreign  enrollment  (9.13/f  )  is  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

For  the  first  time,  it  was  disclosed,  students  are  coming 
in  large  numbers  from  Africa,  the  Near  E^st  and  Asia. 
An  example:  in  1930  there  was  one  student  from  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  none  from  the  Gold  Coast  in  U.  S.  colleges; 
today  there  are  66  from  Afghanistan  and  78  from  the 
Gold  Coast. 

About  13%  of  the  students  are  receiving  their  educa¬ 


tion  on  funds  wholly  or  partly  supplied  by  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  of  1948  (providing  travel  grants),  under 
Public  Law  265  (providing  education  for  Finnish  stu¬ 
dents  under  World  War  I  war  debt  payment  arrang6 
ments)  and  under  programs  of  the  Army  and  Department 
of  State  (providing  training  for  students  from  occupied 
areas).  Another  13%  are  here  on  scholarships  given  by 
U.  S.  colleges,  4V^%  receive  aid  from  private  U.  S.  or¬ 
ganizations,  4%  are  helped  by  their  own  governments. 
But  more  than  50%  pay  their  own  way. 

Most  popular  subject  among  foreign  students:  engineer¬ 
ing.  Liberal  arts  and  social  sciences  rank  second  and 
third,  respectively. 

When  new  studentH  arrive  mid-term  at  the 

Hampton  (Va.)  high  school,  news  of  their  arrival,  along 
with  their  pictures,  is  placed  on  the  school  bulletin  board 
Another  section  of  the  board  displays  news  of  former 
students,  clipped  from  college  and  local  papers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Competitive  Sports  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  Harry  A.  Scott. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  590 p.  $5.  (A  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  competitive  sports,  their  proper  place  in.  gen¬ 
eral  education,  with  chapters  on  how  they  can  best  be  organized, 
financed,  taught,  administered  and  controlled.) 

Group  Processes  in  Physical  Education,  Hilda  Clute  Kozman,  ei 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  405 p.  $4.50.  (Explanation 
of  principles,  techniques  and  skills  for  group  action.) 


Physical  Education  and  Healtk 


Famp  programs  of  C’alifornia  schools  have 
progressed  faster  than  others.  Last  month  a  survey  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Journal  of  the  California  Teachers  Assn, 
gave  some  clues  as  to  how  well  school  camping  is  catch¬ 
ing  on. 

In  9%  of  California  counties  at  the  present  time,  it 
was  revealed,  some  schools  have  established  camping  as  ' 
part  of  their  basic  curricula.  In  another  25%,  schools  | 
are  planning  camps,  and  in  another  40%  county  super-  I 
intendents  show  interest  in  starting  such  programs.  I 


Audio-Visual 


Four  years  of  research  In  Nehraska  have 
established  proof  of  the  value  of  films  in  high  school 
teaching.  So  reveals  The  Nebraska  Program  of  Educa- 
lional  Enrichment  Through  the  Use  of  Motion  Pictures— 
A  Preview  of  the  Final  Report,”  by  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Meier- 
henry,  of  the  U.  of  Nebraska. 

Although  other  studies  have  produced  similar  evidence, 
none  has  been  so  convincing.  Most  previous  investiga¬ 
tions  covered  one  class,  one  subject  or  one  school,  a™ 
usually  the  period  of  experimentation  was  no  more  than 
two  or  three  months.  In  Nebraska,  six  publicly  supported 
teacher-training  institutions  worked  with  70  public  high 
schools  over  a  four-year  period  to  measure  the  effects 
ness  of  teaching  films. 

Financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
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(with  films  made  available  without  cost  by  Teaching 
Film  Custodians,  and  at  print  cost  by  major  producers), 
the  project  was  pointed  at  finding  answers  to  these  two 
questions:  (1)  to  what  extent  do  films  improve  achieve¬ 
ment  of  students?  (2)  to  what  extent  do  films  provide 
information  not  ordinarily  available  to  classes? 

For  at  least  one  year,  all  social  studies  and  science 
classes  in  the  70  schools  were  divided  into  experimental 
and  control  groups.  The  former  spent  at  least  one-sixth 
of  class  time  viewing  and  discussing  selected  educational 
films;  the  latter  saw  no  films  of  any  kind.  Later  a  stand¬ 
ardized  examination  measured  student  achievement,  and 
a  specially  constructed  “film  test”  measured  the  “enrich¬ 
ment  factor”  (i.e.  understandings  to  be  gained  from  the 
films,  but  not  necessarily  presented  in  the  controlled  pro¬ 
gram).  In  every  subject.  Dr.  Meierhenry  reports,  ex¬ 
perimental  groups  rated  significantly  higher  than  control 
groups  on  the  “enrichment  test,”  and  in  none  did  they 
rate  significantly  lower  on  the  standardized  test,  although 
occasionally  rating  significantly  higher. 

When  the  report  is  published  in  full,  the  findings  will 
be  fully  supported  with  statistics.  Moreover,  it  will  con¬ 
tain  incidental  information  on  the  apparent  relationship 
between  school  size  and  the  value  of  films,  between  teach¬ 
er  preparation  and  experience  and  the  gains  from  film 
instruction.  In  the  meantime,  the  preliminary  report  is 
available  from  Dr.  Meierhenry. 

For  fullest  use  of  educational  films,  there 
must  be  educational  television  stations,  according  to  J.  J. 
McPherson,  director  of  audio-visual  instruction  for  the 
NEA.  In  the  April  1  issue  of  Higher  Education  (publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency),  he  discusses  the 
extent  to  which  educational  films  are  shown  by  commer¬ 
cial  stations,  and  the  availability  of  films  cleared  for 
television.  “Although  approximately  75%  of  educational 
films  can  be  secured  for  television  on  a  free  or  rental 
basis,  at  present  commercial  stations  are  using  only  a 
small  number  .  .  .  the  only  station  using  more  is  also 
the  only  station  operated  by  an  educational  organiza¬ 
tion — Iowa  State’s  WOI-TV,”  he  comments. 

When  the  TV  freeze  lifts,  at  least  12  colleges 
and  universities  will  plunge  into  construction  of  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  These  six  had  plans  made  and  applica¬ 
tions  on  file  before  issuance  of  permits  was  halted  in 
September,  1948:  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
State  U.  of  Iowa  (Iowa  City),  Loyola  U.  (New  Orleans), 
Sl  Louis  U.,  Cornell,  and  Harding  College.  These  others 
will  make  application  as  soon  as  they  can:  Ohio  State, 
Michigan  State,  U.  of  Illinois,  U.  of  Southern  California, 
Lewis  College  (Lockport,  Ill.)  and  Concordia  College. 

ftndemiation  of  magazine  artleles  on  tape 
recordings  is  a  rewarding  student  project,  writes  Biology 
Teacher  Francis  K.  Piper  of  West  Springfield  (Mass.) 
high  school.  Not  only  are  the  articles  at  hand  for  future 
student  use,  but  in  condensing  and  recording  the  informa¬ 
tion,  students  receive  excellent  practice  in  English  and 
public  speaking,  he  points  out.  Because  the  recording  will 
go  on  file  for  succeeding  classes,  students  feel  that  the 
"fork  is  more  than  an  “assignment,”  and  do  their  best 
to  make  the  condensations  valuable,  Mr.  Piper  believes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Oklahoma  Is  Ready"  W.  R.  Fulton  and  Earl  Cross.  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen,  Apr.  1951.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  (Report  on 
Oklahoma' s  0m  distribution  system.) 

"Preparing  Our  Schools  for  Defense  Production"  See  &  Hear, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  6.  (A  listing  of  films  for  use  in  defense  training.) 


Voeational^industrial 


Training  for  defense  workers  will  be  supplied 
primarily  by  industry  itself,  according  to  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation  Director  Charles  E.  Wilson.  School  shops  will  be 
asked  to  take  over  only  that  which  individual  employers 
cannot  su|^ly,  he  says. 

Vocational  educators  object  to  the  arrangement.  Not 
only  will  it  waste  school  shop  facilities,  they  claim,  but  it 
will  raise  defense  production  costs,  for  companies  will 
consider  training  expenses  when  they  submit  bids  for 
government  contracts. 

Seetlonal  industrial  arts  contests  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  awarding  of  national  prizes  in  the  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  Industrial  Arts  Awards  program  this  year. 
Exhibits  entered  in  the  eastern  region  will  be  displayed 
at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  from  July  3  to 
15;  those  in  the  central  states,  at  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Municipal  Auditorium  from  June  26  to  July  2;  those  in 
the  western  region,  at  the  State  Exposition  building  in 
Los  Angeles  from  July  13  to  22.  Later  all  sectional  win¬ 
ners  will  be  exhibited  at  Chicago’s  Museum  of  Science  & 
Industry  from  August  16  to  October  14. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“School  Shop  Methods  Portfolio."  School  Shop,  Apr.  1951.  330 
S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Ten  articles  on  how  teaching  in 
school  shops  can  be  improved.) 


Parent^Teaeher 


Vollege  guidance  for  parents  is  as  necessary 
as  college  guidance  for  students,  believes  Robt.  E.  Mahn, 
registrar  of  Ohio  University,  Athens.  In  the  April  issue 
of  Clearing  House,  he  proposes  that  high  schools  save 
parents  time,  grief  and  money  by  supplying  them  with 
information  which  would  help  them  measure  their 
financial  ability,  and  determine  their  desire  to  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  college. 

For  instance,  he  suggests,  a  high  school  could  give  par¬ 
ents  estimates  of  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  room  and 
board  in  private  and  public  institutions;  it  could  tell 
them  of  scholarship  and  part-time  employment  possibili¬ 
ties;  then  it  could  give  them  an  idea  of  how  to  determine 
whether  or  not  their  children  were  fitted  for  college  study. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Fence  Along  the  Right-of-Way,"  Mrs.  John  E.  Hayes.  NEA 
Jour.,  Apr.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers.) 

How  Good  Is  Your  School?  Wilbur  A,  Yauch.  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  Due  in  AprU.  $2.75.  (A  handbook  to  help 
parents  evaluate  schools.) 
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Building  and  Equipment 


Materials  eontrol  plan  will  start  July  1,  Nat. 
Production  Administrator  Manly  Fleischmann  announced 
last  week.  Under  the  system,  the  government  will  allocate 
steel,  copper  and  aluminum  to  defense  industries,  then 
will  put  limitations  on  how  much  of  these  materials  other 
manufacturers  may  use. 

In  the  meantime,  efforts  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
to  secure  immediate  priorities  for  essential  school  con¬ 
struction  have  produced  results.  This  month  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  a  special  allocation  of  steel,  copper  and  alumi¬ 
num  would  be  set  aside  for  the  month  of  June  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  hospitals  and  schools.  Only 
schools  whose  building  programs  have  been  delayed  or 
halted  because  of  materials  shortages  are  eligible  for  the 
special  aid ;  others  must  obtain  materials  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  as  before.  Procedures  governing  applications  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  such  hardship  cases  will  be  announced  shortly. 

Annual  surveys  of  school  plants  are  essential 
if  schoolhouses  are  to  be  kept  in  good  working  order, 
advises  School  Plant  Maintenance,  a  bulletin  published 
last  month  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators. 
Besides  the  annual  survey,  it  proposes  that  maintenance 
employes  periodically  inspect  the  building,  submitting 
monthly  reports  on  its  condition. 

In  outlining  procedures  for  replacement,  repairs  and 
restoration  to  keep  school  property  functioning  ^ectively, 
the  association  proposes  that  schools  do  some  of  their 
own  testing  of  materials.  Some  of  the  tests  described: 
a  check  on  the  quality  of  exterior  paint,  check  on  elasticity 
of  a  floor  seal,  check  on  the  volatile  contents  of  liquid 
waxes  and  soaps,  check  on  wearability  of  roofing  finishes, 
calking  and  interior  paints. 

678  applications  for  federal  funds  have  been 
made  by  schools  in  which  enrollments  and  finances  have 
been  affected  by  activities  of  the  federal  government. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Elarl  J.  McGrath  reported 
last  month.  Altogether,  the  districts  voiced  need  for 
$281,000,000,  of  which  $182,000,000  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  federal  government  if  all  applications  were  upheld. 
However,  there  is  only  $35,000,000  available  for  such 
grants  under  legislation  passed  last  fall. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Blackboard  and  Chalkboard  Cleaning  Methods,”  W.  F.  Mullen 
&  IT.  R.  Nixon.  School  Business  Affairs,  Apr.  1951.  1221  Pierce 
St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (Discussion  of  the  best  cleaning  methods  for 
carious  types  of  boards.) 


MiHcellang 


Vocabularies  larger  than  Shakespeare’s 

are  possessed  by  average  high  school  seniors,  reports 
Robt.  E.  Seashore  and  Mrs.  Carol  G.  Bell  in  Your  Child’s 
World,  published  recently  by  the  Book  House  for  Child¬ 
ren.  Average  senior,  they  say,  has  an  80,000  word  vocab¬ 
ulary — 46,000  basic  words  and  33,000  derivatives.  Basic 
word  count  in  Shakespeare’s  writings:  15,000. 
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New  ClasHroom  Material 


^Consumer  Living”  ...  a  textbook  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  for  senior  high  school,  was  announced  this 
month  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  The 
text  shortens,  and  supplements  where  necessary, 
all  of  the  teaching  units  in  the  association’s  Consumer 
Education  Series. 

Series  of  ”OfficiaP’  Civil  Defense  Films  ...  is 

being  privately  produced  for  the  Federal  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration.  The  first,  Survival  Under 
Atomic  Attack,  is  being  released  this  month  by 
United  World  Films.  Preparing  Your  Home  Against 
Atomic  Attack  and  Fire  Fighting  for  Householders 
will  be  available  from  Teletran,  Inc.  (480  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York)  in  May.  Civil  Defense  for  Schools, 
being  produced  by  Archer  Productions,  Inc.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  NEA,  will  appear  later. 

New  Record  Album  for  Classrooms  .  .  .  contains 
thirteen  15-minute  dramatizations  of  outstanding 
short  stories  which  have  appeared  in  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Accompanying  teacher’s  manual  and  13  dis¬ 
cussion  guides  tell  how  the  stories  can  be  used  in 
building  good  human  relations  and  ideals  of  democ¬ 
racy.  On  long  playing  records  the  series  costs  $15; 
on  16"  33-1/3  rpm  transcriptions,  $22.50.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Institute  for  Democratic  Educa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  212  5th  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

Handbooks  on  Historical  Sites  in  National  Parks 
.  .  .  are  being  offered  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  20c  each.  Those  now 
available  cover  the  Saratoga  Nat.  Historical  Park, 
Ft.  McHenry  Nat.  Monument,  Lee  Mansion  Nat. 
Memorial,  Morristown  Nat.  Historical  Park,  Hope- 
well  Village  Nat,  Historic  Site,  Gettysburg  Nat. 
Military  ParL 

Science  Activity  Textbook  ...  for  ninth  graders 
was  announced  last  month  by  the  Exposition  Press, 
Inc.,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16.  Called  The  Young 
Scientist:  Activities  for  Junior  High  School  Students, 
it  is  written  by  Maitland  P.  Simmons.  Its  price:  $3. 

Reprints  of  News  Pictures  .  .  .  from  Life  magazine, 
for  use  in  current  events  classes,  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Jean  Bargos,  Room  10-10,  Life,  9  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 

High  School  Dramatics  Groups  .  .  .  might  profit 
from  seeing  Curtain  Time,  a  film  produced  by  the 
Nat.  Film  Board  of  Canada  to  instruct  amateurs 
(and  their  directors)  in  play  techniques.  The  film 
is  being  distributed  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

A  Study  Leaflet  on  Horace  Mann  .  .  .  may  be 
obtained  from  the  NEA  Journal,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  D.C  Its  use  would  be  timely  on 
May  4,  Horace  Mann’s  birthday. 

For  Basic  Facts  on  Radiation  .  .  .  write  the  Brook- 
haven  Nat.  Laboratory,  Upton,  N.Y.,  for  its  booklet 
“ABCs  of  Radiation.”  Simply  written,  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  prepared  for  the  laboratory’s  employes. 

"How  the  Heart  Works”  ...  a  new  Popular  Science 
filmstrip,  covers  function  and  structure  of  the  heart, 
circulation  of  blood.  Designed  for  junior  or  senior 
high  school  classes,  it  is  the  latest  in  the  Filmstrip- 
of-the-Month  series,  costs  $6. 


Vd.  4.  Ne.  S 
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